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ABSTRACT . . 

in order to suppbrt an arfumeht JE if the teaching of 
grammar in a writing class, this report first summarizes the 
descriptive studies done by Kellogg Hant in 1965 and 1970, and the 
comparative studies dbiie by John Mellon and Frank O'Hare in 1969 and 
1973. The second part of the report consists of five workshop 
handouts about the following topics: (i) prepositional phrases, 
compounding, and ellipsis; (2) the four variations of the basic 
sentence pattern; (3) subordinate clauses; (4i gerunds and 
gerundives; and (5) appositivis. Also presented in the second part is 
a sequential studies done by John Mellon and Frank O'Hare in 1969 and 
1973. The second part of the report consists of five curriculum for 
grades 3 through 12 butlihihg the skills and concepts to be learned 
at each stage of a child's development. The final section of the 
paper reports on a study^the results of which indicated a Cbntiectibh 
between knowledge of grammar and students' ability to writs when the 
method used to teach grammar is geared to improving writirg skills. 
The report concludes that results of pritests and pbsttests involving 
revising a passage of writing support the assertion that the method 
used to teach grammar can affect students' ability to write. (SRT) 
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Preface for ERIC 

_fi^ presentation at the Tenth National Conference of the Society of 
Educators and Scholars consisted of: 

1) the reading of a paper oh Eello^ Hunt (3J, 

2) a wbrkshc^ oh a heW method and curriculum for teaching writing and 

grammar CI 4) I and 

3) the distributibn of copies of a summary of research I have done (26h 

I have included all three documents here. (The numbers in parentheses refer 
to pages in this dooumeht.) 

The workshop papers without the workshop may be somewhat dryptlo^ but 
a reader with a littie patience who is willing to j>rovlde: what literary 
crttios^ term wthe willing suspension of j disbelief" should find them 
rewarding. The workshop rormat is particularly helpful ih^ demonstrating 
this approach, siiipep^ without lt# mihy_ readers, will tend to see no 
dlff^retide between the approach presented here a^ traditional approaches 
to teaching grammar* 0ne reader^ for example, dismissed the whole approach 
as nothing more_ than a variant of sentence diagx^mming. 

Tb±3 approach, however, differs significantly: in order tod 
sentence, a student must find the subject and verb flMt* This is. precisely 
what many students cannot do. Indeed^ Sfiny of their errorsin subject/ver^ 
agreement result from their bbnfusihg the 66 jebt_ of a preposition with the 
subject of a verb. In this approach^ .students are^ first to locate 
and_ set off in parentheses all prepositional phrases. Apprbxlmately 
one-third of the_ words in the average set^tence are part of simple 
prepositional phrases^ and, with these words set off (and thus_ but of 
consideration), students find it easier to Ibbate subdects and verbs. This 
approach, moreover, teaches students to analyze sentences in context, 
preferably in their own writing* 
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Besearoh 00 HMLting and GhiHar~IteTt8itiiig Kellogg Himt 

Ladles and gentlemen, friends and enemies, thank you for coming, I say 
wfrlends and enemies" with reason. Standing her©, i am tempted to ask all 
of you who are in favor of teaching grammar to move to the right side of 
tha room J all of you who oppose it, to the left. The profession is clearly 
split oh this isstae, and unfortunately, neither side seems willing to 
listen to the other, tour presence here indicates that you are willing to 
listen, and I am grateful. Since what I m about to say can be offensive to 
both sides of the argiSent, and since this is the end of the harvest 
season, I do hope that you have not brought the remnants of your tomato 
crop. 

The argum^t against the teaching of gramar is basically statistical. 
Some people reject statistical arguments out of hand^ but I wish to suggest 
that the argument is basically valid. The problem is that the wong 
conclusions have been drawn from iti Statisttoai studies were made before 
Kellb^ Hunt^ but his is the most important work in the fields and it is 
his work that I wish to concentrate on during the next few minutes. To my 
knowledge^there is one wbrlc by Hunt that I have not yet been able to get 
my hands bn~Huht never conducted a study that led to the conclusion that 
grammar is not worth studying (or teaching). 



HDIT*S 1965 STDDT 

Hunt*s studies were desoriptlTe^ not ooBparatltei Be 
concerned with finding a yardstiisk^ a rule for measuring, 
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was primariiy 
the syntactic 



maturity of the writing of ctiidren at different age ieveis. His most 
famous contribution is the concept of the ••T^unit," or "mihlmum terminable 
unit." Before Hun^ some researchers had studied the proportion of nouns ^ 
verbs ^ adjectives^ etc, in the writing of children of different ages. They 
found no diff^ence, Ifany researchers had worked with the sentence,** but 
the "sentence" turned out to be a questionable unit. Is a sentence 
everything be l^weeh a capital letter and a period or question mark? We all 
know that third and fourth graders are not the best capitalizers and 
punctuators. 

But dven with capitals and punctuation supplied by the researcher, the 
"sentence" is still unsatisfactory. Young children over coordinate^ usually 
with "and." As a result, the six-year-old might write^ "We went to the 
store, and then we played football, and then we had supper," which is a 
fifteeh-wbrd sentence. The eight-year--old is more likely to break this into 
two separate sentences, which would give him ah average of 7> wbrcs p<jr 
sentence. Words per sentence, therefore, simply does not woric as a measure 
of maturity. 

Hunt solved the problOTi with his Minimum Termihabte IJnit^ or T-Uhtt. 
A t-unit is a main clause plus all the subordinate clauses attached to it 
or embedded in it. His firsts and most well-known study was published in 
1965* Having collected a thousand words of free vriting Irom eighteen kthf 
8th, and 12th grade students. Hunt demonstrated that the number of words 
per T-unit increases significantly at each grade level. The validity of the 
T^unit as the basic unit of measurement has not only been confirmed by 
htanerbus subsequent studies, but it also fits the basic concepts of 
language processing developed by psycholinguists i 

In addition to the T-unit, Hunt es^lbred other indices for measuring 
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iaturity and eonoiuded that wbrds/blause and kinds of clauses (nouni 
adjebtlve^ adverb) per m^itn biause oou3.d also be used to Judge the maturity 
of a ple^a of wittngp We oust remeiPber, hoifever^ that Hunt was looking for 
statistioally verifiable measures. Thus he looked at gerimds and noted, «Mo 
other structure Inbreases so dramaticaliy from grade to grade." (1965|110) 
Likewise^ of apposltlves and verbals used as adverbs^ he observes that they 
•'increase very substantially with successively older gradesi . . However, 
they are too infrequent to have a major effect on clause length." 
(1965^1 12) i The relative infrequracy of these constructions also made them 
poor candidates for statistical analysis. He agrees with earlier 
researchers, however, that verbals and apposltlves result from some sort of 
reduction or cbhsblldatibh of subordinate clauses. For example, ah eighth 
grade student might write, "When she read the bbblc^ she acted the parts of 
the characters," whereas in tenth grade, the same idea might come out as 
"Reading the book, she acted the parts of the characters." 

In his section on "lipi teat ions for the Curribulum^" Hunt writes: 
This study provides no dustlflbatioh for teaching some 
structures early and others latei Indeed it provides no 
dustlflcatibn for hot going stz*aight through a description bf 
grammatical structures once such a course is begiih. (1965, 
155) 

But in his "Implicatlbhs for Further Research," he observes that: 

The present study does imply that the mature writer prbdueed 
shorter T-unlts when he was in the fourth grades ft implies 
that he learaed to bbhsolidate UMle he was growing up, not 
hebessarily during the process of revising a single plebe. 
This process of expansion of T-unlts by the addition of more 
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notiolausal strtiotures appears to be a charaoteristio nhich a 
psyo&oiogioai mbdei for language deveiopoent trill need to 
inoorporate. (1965| ISI) 
In 1965* In other wbrds^ Hunt Was not opposed to teaching graaaar, and^ 
although his study suggested a definite devel<q)mental seqenoe for syntaotie 
structures, he dli not view his work as a complete psychological ibdei. 

THE COWAMTZfB S^IES CP mjJCm lib O'HiRB 

i wish to leav« Hunt's Work temporarily to look at the comparative 
studies made by John Mellon and Frank b»Hare^ two studies frequently named 
fey those who claim that ^research has shown that ihstrudtibh in gramiar 
does not improve a student's ability to write*" in passing, we might note 
that Hunt's study invalidated all the earlier research that made thic 
claim— in effect, he showed that the tools they had Used were unreliable. 
Seiibh and b»Hare, on the other hahd^ based their wbric on Hunt's T-unit. 
Unfortunately p the works of ffellon and b»Hare are rarely read. English 
teachers are hot known for their love of statistics, and^ to add to the 
difficulty, both researchers used transfbrmatibhal grammar, a graamar whose 
concepts and terms are Greek to most English teachers. 

As always^ our prbfessibh was under pressure to show danonstrable 
results from bur teaching, and both Mellon and 0»Har6 believed that they 
could used Hunt's valid ■T^unit" tb dembhstrate the effectiveness of a new 
approach to teaehingi In 1969 Meilbh published !fam?iformatlmal Seatene^ 
r«Pl>inJnPt A &igs^ CSC RnHangftlg ^ Piyelopmeat s£ Svntabtl ^ Fluenov 
^^tPf CW'P9gtWTO. His method was tb Introduce a cbhstrubtibn, for 
enmple, the subordinate blause^ and then tb have studoits do a series of 
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oombitting exeroises in wfaioh they would be given two or more main clauses 
and be directed to combine them. One of Heiion^s examples is the 
Infinitive Phrased 

A« SOlffiTHiNG would be aimbst unbearable* 

The Socket fails in its final stage, (Tsinfin) 
B« For the rocket to fail in its final stage would be almost 

unbearable. C95) 

Els study involved three groups of students: a placebo group did no 
granmari the experimental group did sentence bbmbihing^ and the dohtrbl 
group used Varriner*s traditional gramar. ^e hypotheses of Mellon *8 study 
were very complex, and I urge you to read it since I cannot do it Justice 
here« Suffice it to say that the experimental group, at the end of the 
study ^ wrote syntadtlbally more bbmplicated sentences. But Mellon notes 
something tha^ few people have noticed in hie report. When a sub-sample of 
the students were rated for ideas, organization, style ^ sentence strubture 
and vboiA)ulary^ "The writing bf the experlKiehtal group was inferior to that 
of the subjects who had studied bbnventionai grimmar, but indistinguishable 
from that of subjects who had studied no grammar but had received extra 
instruction in obmpbsitibn--«>buribus results indeed." (69) Indeed burious^ 
ifie students stcidied ttrilMur «^te better t&n Ubse lAb did 

Motttoe-bbibioing ud bettw than tboae who lad mxrm inatruotion In 
vritiiigl The pec^le who cite this study as proof against the teaching bf 
grammar bught to x^d it! Tb his credit, Mellon himself states that be dbes 
not 'Ib^ upbn this study as an attempt to rule bn the question whether 
grammar should or should not be taught in the schools." (1) 

The most powerful and influential bf the studies against the teaching 
of grammar is not Mellbn^s but Frank 0*Eare*8. b^Hare thebrized that the 
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galnji la senteade^eomplejtlty in Mellon study resulted not from the 
Instrubtioh In granmir, but trcm the Bentenoe^coiablnliig exercises alone i He 
t&erefbre condooted an experliaent with seventh grade students, the results 
of whioh are reported in nis SSfliSBfiS gggbtntBEl approYl gg StiiiffiJ HEiiiSg 
KilfiSS^ fjiml Soma lnstruo|ion. it is interesting to note that Hunt's 
"syntactic maturity" is here associated with "imprbvemeht." in his 1965 
report, Hunt bad scrupulously avoided such an implicatioh: 

In this study the word "maturity" is intended to designate 
nothing more than "the obsei-^ed characteristics of writers in 
an older grade." it has nothing to do with idaether older 
students write "better" in tny general stylistic sense. (5) 
Statistically i d»Hare»8 results are most Impressive, the experimental group 
having dMonstrated an amaglngly significant degree of "l^rbv^ent." the 
experimental group increased words/ t-unlt by 6U%, with a t-value of 15.68, 
whereas the contbl group had only a 3% increase which was not 
statlstlcaliy significant. As in Hellbn»8 study, 0»fiare klsb included a 
wholistio evaluation of the writing^ and his results, contrary to those of 
Hellon, indicate that the experimental group, the group that did sentence 
coebinlng and learaed no gi^mmatical terms, did better ^ 

I have numerous questions about the "whblistic" evaluation conducted 
by 0*Hare, but here i must concentrate on the question of sentence 
danplexity* 6*Hare measured cmiy six factors: words/t^unlt, clauses/f-uniti 
wbrds/clause, nouns clausea/lo6 t-uhits, adverb clauses/ 1 00 f -units, and 
adjective elauses/l6o T^units* His bbnblusibn— that he has "improved" the 
experlinental students* writing— is based on a single assumptibn—that more 
words and more clauses per t-unlt meanp better writihgi I dbubt that aayohe 
in this room who has taught writing to students at the iBeventh grade level 
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or beyond niii agx»ee with this assusptibtii O'Hare vas^ mbrebver, aware of a 
study by Huat~he lists it in his "fieferenbe8"~that undercuts, if it does 
not destroy, his premise. Before we turn to that study, we should note one 
more thing cdbout both tfellon*s and 0* Hare's studies i 

Neither study included any exanlnattbn or consideration of students' 
errors. Ifellon notes that such a study would be desireable^ but be didn't 
do iti (72) O'Hare, however, eliminated most errors from the papers before 
they were evaluated. He states: 

This study was interested in the students' writing ability 
and hot at ail in their spelling p punctuatioh, or hahdwrltlhg 
talTOts. In order to eliminate the possible effects of these 
extraneous faotbrs bh the evaluatbr's judgments, the thirty 
pairs of compcsitibns were typewritten so that spelling and 
punbtuEttibh could be corrected." (51) 
What this means is that ruh-bhs, cc^a-spiices, and fragments resulting 
frcan unattached subbrdinate clauses and pa'^iciples--inany bf the things 
that teachers woric so hard to eliminate from their students* writing—were 
simply erased by the experimehter. men we are told that the students' 
writing has been »lmprbTed'»I Now I have analyzed a few hundred passages, 
and I don't tiM ruh-bhs, coma-splices and fragments difficult to Identify 
or count. b'Hare's rationale for elimlhatihg them seems quite obvious: he 
read Hunt's 1965 obmniehts about further research. Hunt states, "As more 
hbhclausal structures are pabked into a clause the llkelihbbd bf stylistic 
faults bcbuTTlng increases apace, rbe greater the cbhiestibh the greater 
the hazard." (152) One can't very well cbuht all those stylistic faults and 
then conclude that the writing has improved* 
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[Note: After this paper was delivered^ ©'Bare published Jfeg Modern Wrl ^fi^tg 
BiBflS^t (Haomillan, 1986), the first half of whioh is deybted to very 
traditional graamar. Apparently he eonsiders his own study invalid,] 

Hoit's 1970 mm 



The study Which D»aare ignored was published by Hunt in 1970, Onoe 
again it was a desoriptive, not a comparative study, and it had several 
aims. For one thing, the studies done previously were all based on 
students* free writing* Hunt felt that such studies included extra, 
uhdohtrollable variables j primarily the students* imaginatibh—the student 
who bad more to say was likely to write longer Sentences^ but there was ho 
w^ to measure imagiaatibn in free-writing. Thus Hunt used the "Aluminum" 
passage, a paragraph of 32 extrOTely short sentences which students were 
asked to revise. In addition to eliminating imagihatibii as a variable, the 
aluminum passage also allbWs the reSearbher tc measure another important 
characteristic bf good writing— its cbhotsioh. in essence, asked to say the 
same things the better writer should use fewer Wbrds. 

But Hunt was also interested in Something else^ Taken together, the 
various research reports Were beginning to indicate that the use bf 
subbrdinate clauses occurs naturally and autcmatically in Students* 
writing, with the biggest natural increase bccurlng in, what else, the 
sevrath grade-~-the grade chbseh fbr Study by both Mellbh and b»Hare, Prom 
8th grade on, the rate bf increase in subordinate clauses decreases 
slghifibahtlyi but the hiiber of words per clause bbhtinueS to increase. 
Hunt theorized, and his results dembhatrated^ that "the great majority of 
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the syntaotie ohanges that iiierease With maturity are those that reduce a 
clause to less than a clause." (43) It is no wonder that 0»Hare Ignored 
Hunt*s study. Unfortunately, Hunt's study was hot published by HeTE, and it 
has been ignored by almost everyone * (His use of transformational 
terminology in the study did hot help its reception.) 

Near the end of the study, Hunt writes: "it seems advisable that a 
seqehtial curriculum on syntactic maturity covering many grades, perhaps 
aii, should be Undertaken" (66). Because of his use of transformatibnal 
concepts and the way in which he arranges data (in categories such as 
"misdelianeous"), I cannot state that Hunt's study specif icaiiy supports 
the curriculum I will be suggestiw ^'Bre, but I can state that it supports 
its general outlihes The data indicate that clauses increase significantly 
in seventh grade, germidives in tenth, and apposltlves still later, in 
esaense, Hunt set us well oh the way toward creating a truly 
developmehtal—ih the Piagetism sense— concept of syntactic maturity* His 
suggestion for a sequential curriculum implies that we should teach a 
construction near the time when it is hatawtlly developing in our students. 

In concluding this sill too brief survey, I would like to note that 
although Hunt does not seem to be aware of the ideas of Piaget and 
Vygbtsky, his idea of a sequential curriculum is supported by their 
research, particular^ by what Vygotsky calls the "zone of proximal 
deveibpmehti" (atajj ia §2Sist2, 85-91) we can visualize the zone of 
proximal deveibpmeht as the area between two bbncwtrie, expahdihg circles ^ 
the inner circle representing mastered concepts. in matb^ for example, a 
child tsust hot only be able to add, but must also feel comfortable with 
addition i before multiplication beociies part of the zone of prbximai 
development. When the child has mastered multiplication, geometry becomes 
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part of the zbneti ?ygbt8ky*8 argument is that it makes no sense to try to 
teech a student something that is not in the zone, if the subdeet being 
taught is in the Inner oirole, the child will be bored, if it is beyond the 
zone, the child simply will hot be able to bbmprehehd it. 

What Hunt has shown us is that in sixth and seventh grades^ 
subordinate clauses are within the zone of proximal development. The 
student, moreoyer, must become comfortable with subordinate clauses before 
s/he dan begin to master the use of reduood clauses such as gerundives or 
appbsitives. the ourriculum, in other words, must be spread but bver 
several years to give the student time tb master each construction. 
Attempting tb teach a cbhstruotion too early will simply result in 
f^stratibh for both student and teacher. Kellogg Hunt deserves much mbre 
attention than he has receive, and I hope I have ehcburaged you to visit 
him on yoiu' own. 

WORKS eiTEB 
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I&troduotlba 

zz P^^es consist primarily of five himdouts tSat I iise with 

ooiiege Fresfamen. ( Some exercises tiave been deleted. } Participants will use 
the handouts, in sequence^ to gain a feel for the appro^ 
The handouts are followed by some suggestions for developing a syntaotio 

ourrictdum fbr grades S 

The method here proposed include following assumptions: 
1^) that ofaildrra develop mastery of all essential syntactic cbhstrudtlbhs 
naturally and without instruction^ but that they m^ heed instruction in 
how these oonotruotions can be bbmbinedft 

2.) that more obnstructiohs are attached to* ea^ main clause in writing 
than in speebhm 

3* ) that a conscious understanding of how every word in a 3ehteh<!^e is 
related to^ the basic S/T pattern will improve students V writing^ both 
reducing syntactic errors and enhancing sentence flexibility i 
4^) that the meth^ will be UMd ooln^ students move to 

the study of subjects and ver^s^_ they will continue to analyze the 
preposltidhsih their sentences. Each step in the process thus includes all 
preceding steps^ thereby providing automatic review. 

5i} that the method will be integrated as much as possible with the 
students* own writing as well as with their reading across the curriculum. 

ft sumary of a research study that demonstrates the effectiveness of this 
method Tollows these wbrkshbp papers. 



vaaxm # i: PREPCsmoffJo. prajtsBs^ cmpoinnaiQ mb^ smp^ 

PREPbSITIONS 



Prepositions function to join a noun or pronoun to the rest bf the 
sentence; therefore, IF THE NpUH OR PRONOUN IS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB, IT 
CiNNOf BE THE OBJECT O? A PREPOSITION: 

1. ) mrk arrived Cafter supper)^ 

2. ) I&rk arrived [after supper was finished]. 



If ybu said sentence number one ^ and someone who^ didn't hear ybu asked ^ 
?After_ what?»|, you would answer "after supper." In sehtehce two, on the 
other hand , the same question ^ elicits the respohse~ttaf ter supper was 
finished." Since the verb "was finished? has to gb with "supper,* "after" 
here functions as a subordinate conjunction introducing a clause, and not 
as a prepbsltibhi (We will wfiimlne clauses later.) 

Although_they_ add meaningful details to sentences^ prepbsitibhal 
phrases clutter up sentence structure « For example: 

iOn his way) (to work) (in Washington) a man (in a red car) (with 
pink stripes and pun>le pblka dots) hit (from behind) a woman (in 
the middle) (of the street) ^ 
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Gnoe the prepoBitionai phrases have been set off ^ we are left with "a man 
hit a woman." Setting off pi^positlbnal phrases with parentheses, in other 
words I reduces the complexity of the sentence. 

The following words are frequently used as prepositions: 

c^outy^iTve, across I after I against 9 albng, ambhg^ around^ as^ at, 
before, behind, benrath, beside, between^ bey^^ by, despite, during i 
except, for, from, in. Inside, Into^ llke^ near, of, off , on, ontoi 
outside^ cnrer^ slabe^ through, to, toward, under ^ until ^ up, upon, 
within within^ without, aside from, as to^ because of, instead of i out 
of ^ regardless of 

»To^ plus a noun or prpnomj is a prepbsitibhal phrasci "To" plus a verb is 
an infinitive. will study infinitives later: for now, just remember not 
to place them In parentheses. 

comonmim 

Compounding is the joining of identical parts of speech or 
constructions through the use bf bbbrdlhate cohjunbtibhs. Any part of 
speech and any cohstrubtibh can be compbuhded. 

ELLIPSIS 

Ellipsis is the omission of words that are logically understbod: 
"Come here" means "*Tbu» come here i" 

"He is taller than shCi" means "He is taller than she "is tall"." 

Frequently^ the object of a preposition is ellipsed: The ship went (under 
•the water"). 

EXERCISES 

1. Write a 50 wbrd description of y^^ i3e sure that it has a thesis 
or point to lt^_ If it does not include 22 prepositional phrases ^ rewrite 
it^__adding phrases until there are 22. Place piu^ntheses fu'ound each 
pte^ase, and number them. (Your final version will be much Icmger than 50 
words.) 

2. Directions: In the following short essay, entire prepositional phrases 
and s$»ie adjective, cmd- adverbs have been replaced by blanks. First read 
thrbu^ the essay to get a general sense of its meaning and tbhe*. Then ebpy 
the passage, replacing each blank with a word that makes senses Sbhltworry 
about the indicated part of speech. Remember that you are not expected to 
guess the author^s words, but you should try to choose words that add to 
the meaning of the passage ^ 

If Hah has benefitted adv (j^ his — S— ) the dog), what, you 

may ask, has the dog got (^ ^ IT His scroll has, (^ ii V, been 

charged (^ If ) : he has known the muzzle, the leash, and the tether; he 
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has suffered the indignities (J. the adj- — »— ^ the ad.1 K f y- the 

~fi— )f the the ^ ))? his love life the ad:1 K ) 

his K ) has been regulated f ^ the adi g J ( ^ n his 

digestion ruined the ad.1 and N ) ad^ H The list 

Sis S_) could be continued adv , But he has ^dv had his fun^ for he 

has been privileged to live with and study ad,1 w ) the only 
creature N the adv unreasonable — |^-), 



EUDOOT y 2: IHB PSDR TiBZAflQHS CF IK BASIC SBRERB PATTERH 
Fliilte Terbs and f ei^alo 

Ibe distinction between finite verbs and verbals ispuraly one of 
function. Finite verbs are the verbs that fill the "V* slot in sentence 
patterns; verbals are verb forms used as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs: 

a. ) He vas.plahting a gax^den* 

b. } Planting a gardra is hard Kork. 

0^5 Wanting the garden, he hu:rt hli back. 
FPlanting!* appears in each of these sentMoes^ Ih (al it is part of ^ 
finite verb; in (b) it funotidhs as a houn^ the subject of the sentence^^ 
<c), as an adjective, inodif^irg "hii^^ebhstructions like (b) and (c) will 
be studied later* For how^ fche_ liDportant thing is to be able to recognize 
when a verl> functions. as_a_ finite verb. 

- To iafc© this distinction, first rely on your own unconscious khbwl^ 
of English. (Rem^er that in order for fouj to be i^le to speak English^ 
your Blind has to nake these distinotibhs all the time; right now^ you are 
simply trying to make this uncbhTC^ conscious.) If you had been 
asked to identify the subjects and verbs in (a), (b) and (c)^ you would 
probably have done so cbrr^otlyi If you are in doubt about whether or not a 
verb brverbphrase is finite, try to use it in a short sentence bf your 
bwhi For example, in the sentence 
__z _ ^ Reading the novel, he fell asleep^ 

"fell" is a finite verb~»He fell asleep*" ?Se reading the novel," however, 
sounds ungraminatical. To make it a sentence^ you would have to add to the 
verb:^ "He ia/lmS reading the.^veli* This means that •'rw^ is here a 
verbal*. Even with the, sentence test^ you may still make ocbasional 
mistakesi Dbn^t wom^ i*out^ t distinotidn between finite verbs and 

verbals will be clearer after we study verbals. 



DISmODISHIW THE FODH TIBIiTIDIS QP TBM BiSI€ PiffOOl 

The key tbdistihguisHngthe four variations is to form a question by 
placing "whom or what" tfTBI the verb. The answer to that question will 
Indicate the pattern. 
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-- - ^ -many sentences y the question "/Verb/ whom or vbp^.?«' does hot have 
an ansverx "The birds sing," 

lDt« tiat in looking ror santmioe patterns t&e only qiiMtira ve ara 
Intorwt^d la ±b ^rni^/ In general^ we might be interested 

in knowing "Bpw do the birds sing?" or "Wiy do the birds sing?" or "Wim do 
the birds sihg?"_ But these questlons wiil not give us a oomplement. When 
nothing answers the question "/Verb/ whcm or what?" we have ah S/V pattern. 

Pittwn Tmi ad>j0ot/mii/h«llMta Adjeotlte 



Very simply^ if the wor^ that anw^^ the question "/Verb/ whoK or 
what?" is ah addective| thenthat oompiement is a predicate adjective: 
^e book is heavy. 

Pattern three differs from the others hot only ih form^ but alsc in 
purpose: it is the way we indicate equivalMce, identity in a sense^, 
equals. If the answer to the question ?/verb/ whcKn or what?" is a noun and 
the v^ indicates. that that word equals or r«sembles the subject » then the 
o^pleoeht is a predicate noun: 

- The car is a piece of im^. 

Although the verb "to be" ("is," "afii" "was^"_»were,«) is the most 
frequently used in this pat tera,i other verbs b in it^ There is 

no need to remember i list of these wof^s: all 6n^ has to remember is that 
the pattern indicates an identity or equivalence. Hote^ for example:^ 

Ed remained a child. ("Remained" here means "was" ahd 

"continues to be,") 
Bill became a teacher. (He "was" hot, but how he "isi?) 
ft sentence such as "Sleeping children resemble ahgelsi" implies that when 
they are jaeeplhg^ childish a^^ ahgels, at least in appearance. "Angels," 
therefore^ is a predicate hotmi 



Pattern Pour: SabjMt/ferb/CZiidlreot) Ureot Object 

Any word that answers the "/verb/ whom or what? "question and is not a 
predicate adjeotiye of predicate noun has to be ah indirect or direct 
object: "The bat hurt its legs" "ite cat hurt it." "The baby ate the 
spboh." 

_ -Ihdlrebt objects are in parentheses in the pattern-beoause they may or 
may not appear in a sentence. Al HDZBECT OBJECT IS A FES9QR OR GROUP XD OR 
HHOH 80MBIEDB IS WMEt 

He gave me a ball* __ 
She gave Jiffk^ a present. 

: Se bbnght the bat some food. 

Clearly^ he did Mt^give me^n she did not "give Jeffrey ," nor did we "buy 
the cat i" Frequently, the indirect object is expressed ih a prepositi ohal 
phrase with "*;o" or "for": 

The oat killed a mouse Ho* iis^ 
ITote that a dinibt object cah be idehtibal to the subject: 
^ They saw themselves in the mixror. 

The differehbe in bompl^ent is bSM the difference In the meahihg of 
the verb^ In these sentences J the verb does not imply ahy equality between 
the subject and complement, that equality is purely a matter of the meahihg 
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of the nbunsi wbi^s Mding to "-self* ("-selves") are often direct objects 
even though they refer to the same thing as the subject. 

&cercise Naiii Ueui In the min Pmtteni 

Dlreotldhs:: Big words and lots of th^ do not create a good style. Rather^ 
a good style results f^omchoosing auourate words and eliminating wurds 
that do not_ add to your meaning. One of the best things ybucah do to 
improve your_ style is to watch the words in the subdeet/verb/bomplOTent 
slots of your sentences. As a general rule ^ the most important ideas should 
occupy these slots. A student | for example , wrote: 

mMbv'e ihtei^iw with JSSM possesses many Indloatldns of her 
frankness and determination. 

Hbtice that "fnankness and determination" are here relegated to the 
subordinate position of a prepositlbhal _phrase_ and that the verb 
"possesses" is not necessary. The student has a better potential verb in 
the sentence: 

Mllahbv!8_ interview with fifiiES ^Kfi indicates her frankness and 
determination. 

since the subjept/yerb/bbmpleiDeh^ slots are the center of the syntactic 
pattera. It is simply a matter of common sense to use these slots for your 
centrca ideas. _ 

Hemember that y^^ not worry about subject/verb posltibh br any 

bther aspect of grammar while you are writing your draft* Get ybur ideas oh 
p«>er first and then consider the syntax in the prboess of revising. 

Rewrite the following sehtehces^ putting the maih ideas in the main slots. 



1. The tourist trade^ especially dur^ the sunmieri is beneficial because 
bf the employment opportunities offered to many ybiahg pebple* 



HUBSOf # 3: SdSdimBUTB CLAUSES 

A blaua» is a robjebt/vert^^ pattern and all the words that 

mbdi^iti There is, in other words, one clause fbr evet^ subject/verb 
pattern. You have ali^ady seen that mai^ sMteM^ than one 

clause. Now you must leara to dlstihgulsh mmto from s^ord^ clauses, 
aibcrd^te elanats fuhctibh as_noinWi •djeotlyea, or adhrerbs in relation 
to another clause. _ A nin ^nse has no such function. Every sentence 
should cbhtaih at least one main clause. 

Frequently subordinate clauses can be recognized as such because 
they are introduced by subordinate bbhjunctibhs: 

after, id though, as, because ^ befbre^ if , since, when, wher 
while, that^ what I whb^ howi why, which, i*enever, wherever 
: whatever^ whoever j f^chever^ whether 

The funbtibh bf a clause depends on how it is used in a sentence, NOT 
the cbh Junction that introduses it. 
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FUlCnOlS OP SOB^^nR GLAfa^ (file descriptions of noun, adjective aiid 
adTerbial clauses have been deleted.) 

^ The easiest way to Idonti^ ah adv^blal claSse is through the 
process of ellolnatldn. If a clause Is not main, noun, or adjectival, it 
is almost always adverbial iidverbial clauses function just as adverbs 
do: they modll^ verbis^ adjectives, and other adverbs. 

m HEeSAKCS CP AiiLtZliG OJLQSBS 

The examples thu8_ far have been very simple^ Tour objective^ 
however, Is to be able to find and understand the function of every 
clause In what you write (aoid read) iln_ your own writing you will find 
numerous clauses within clauses. For example: 

i can rOT«iber [how happy I became [when Bom told ne E that we were 
going (on a plonlc) or (to the mbuhtalnsO^S] 

ite Mslrat my^^ to _ana^^ to stiu^t with the list 

olmBB iUA work ba«*i«rai aus: "that we were going on a plonlc or to the 
©buhtalhs» answers tto question "What?* after "told" and Is Its direct 
bbjeoti _"Wien_ . . . mountains." tells^^wi the writer ?became"_ happy and 
thus acts as an adverb to "became." "How happy i . mountains" answers 
the question "iftat?" after "remember^" and is xaerefbre its direct 
object, "I oim r^eib^Enbun c^^ clause. 

If * MStSKie Km mwe ^io one Hdm oiause, it may be b^pfQl to 
Mparate^fiem with ft heavy vertioal Whatever la to the left of the 

line bti^oogs to one nain elanse; fl(vei7thli« to the right, to the other. 

COMBItS 01 snLB 

As a general niep the mai^ be in the main subject/verb 

pattern. If ybu write ?i tMnk [dri^ can be dangerous]"^ yb" reduce 
ybur idea to the subordinate clause and put yourself in the main one, 
thereby shifting the reader^s attention to you and away from the idea. 

If your sentences seem tbb short, t^ cb^ining several sentences 
Into one by making bne a main clause^ the others subordinate, if your 
sentences are too Ibng and complicated ^ cut them into shorter ones. 

Consider the possibilities for moving the subbrdinate clauses. What 
effects will such changes have on the effect of the sentence? 



^ knew that hiolbgical warefare was unthinkable. 
That biological warefare was unthinkable he knew. 

l#vmum KHnQJlS 

If you understand how subbrdlhate clauses function, you can 
understand and avoid the most bonmbh syntactic errors: (The description 
of fragments, CMma-splices, and nm-*on8 has bera deleted.) 



EXEBCISBS 
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possible siibordliistSi Braiftst tfas sobordliiste cdsuses. 

_ BQt^^btt-&T6 seen vicio^ lynoh your motbers and fathers at will 
and ^oiin your sisters and brothers at whla, rou hate seen hate-filled 
policeoen curse, kicdc, and e^en kill your bla<& brothers and sisters. You 
see the yast ^jority of your twenty nillioh Hegrd brothers anothering in 
an airtight cage of poverty ih_ the midst of a© amuent society* fou 
suddeiay find your tongue t^^ and your speech stamnering^ and you seek 
to explain _tb your six--year-oid daughter. She ciin^t go to the public 
amsement park. It_ has Just been advertised on the television. Tbu see 
tears welling up in her eyes. She is told that mtbwh is closed to bbib^ 
children, tpu see ominous clouds of inferiority, beginning tb f era in her 
little metital sky. rpu see her begimiing to distort her personrdity by 
develc5)ihg an uhbcmscibus bitterness towa^ i^te people. rpu have to 
obhc^ct ah answer, for a flve^year^old son who is asking, "Daddy, wl^ do 
white people treat oolorad people so mean?" You take a c]X)S8-bbuhti^ drive 
and_llnd it necessary to sleep night after night in the uncbmfbrtabie 
corners of your automobile. No motel will abceptybUi Tbu are humiiiated 
day in and day out by nagging sighs i^adiz^ !'white« and "colored." Your 
first name becomes "higger^"_ your middle name becomes "boy" (however old 
you are) and ybur last name becomes "John," and your wife and mbtber are 
never giv€o the Inspected tit^^^ "f^s." You are harried by day and haunted 
by-night by the fact that you are a N^gro, living constantly at tlptbe 
st^ce^ never quite knowing what to expect next. You are plagued with inner 
fears and outer resentments, rou are f oxvave^^ sense 
of "nobodine8s."~Db you understand why we find it difficult to wait? 



iThe preceding sentences are expanded from a single sentence in Martin 
Euther Eing|^ Jr i *8 "tetter from Birmingham Jail. " After students have 
made their own combinations, I show them Klhg^s original. 3 

2. Beo^e Boaters. Directions: Write sentences that include the following 
oonstrudtlons. 

1. Pattern: S/¥| S/V/iO DO: 1 prepositional phrase as an addedtlve; 5 
adjectives; g adverbs; 1 subordinate clause as ah adverb; 3 prepositibnal 
phrases as adverbs. 

Stretehiog JKeixilM Directlbhsi Write the basic sentence first, i.e., 
the wpx^s that will go in the S/V/oompi«neht slot of the main clause. Then 
add the subordinate constructions. You can add adjectives^ adverbs^ 
prepositional ptoses, and other words as long as your sentence Includes 
the given pattern. You may find that ypur initial sentence does nbt allow 
for modification. If that happens^ revise your basic sentence. 

1. S I adj. ( 5 3 / V / DO [ adv. ()()]. 

2. [ adv. [ adj. ] ] S / V / DO [ adj. ]. 

Note: Write the main clause first i Then the 
direct object with an adjective clause and the verb with 
ah adverbial clause. Then modify one of the nouns in the 
adverbial clause with an adjective clause. 
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BSwrciaa ^tj ffnderltee subjects oncey finite verbs twice, and bracket and 
iabei each subordinate clause. 

!• At my junior Mgh school i we were required to take a class called 
"careers^" in which we could investigate different jobs and begin to get an 
idea of how we would like to earn a living when we grew up. 



HUDeoT # 4: dramms iiD (xrdrdiyss 

Tatrod^otiMz l^ you underlined verbs in sentences, you oust hav^ noted 
many "verbs" that you did not underline. Tlie verbs you underlined are known 
as "finite"; the verbs you did not underline are "verbaisi" There are only 
three kinds of verbal8--^geruhd89 gertandives, and infinitives. 

B iwwgirtmfn i fertaa: ter the finite verbs in the sentence have been 
underlined, verbals are ftdrly easily distinguished* Check first to see if 
the ?verb" is a gerund or gerundive. Host genmds Md g^M^ end in 
"-ing^ or "-ed," although there are some irregular foras^ such as "read," 
"written^" and "lit." But even ^hese irregular f oms are the forms used to 
create the passive voice of the v^b: *llie book was vrltten." "The book was 
rwl*" "The lamp was llti" in other words, if adding "was" or "were" before 
the "verb" would make it a finite verb, you are probably dealing with a 
gerund or gerundive. 



GBMIIDS mliitfB flrotloii as noons^ 

Subject: Swimming is. good for your health. 
DirectOb jeot^ He„ ooraidered teaching as a career. 
Predicate Noun: Hasting money is asking, for trouble . 
Object of Preposition: She paid for college by working as a 
_^ mechanic. 

iDte that gerunda are tHe names ot t&e aotiona denoted by the verbs. 



UKKUIDiUQg} alim;^ Amotioti am adJacttympf 

They found the book, torn and oovwd with stains. 

Tired by a hard day of work, all he wanted to do was sleep. 

Wotmt if you find a verbal in your papers with "Sef " marked ^ove 
it, you have probably used a gerundiye^^ it modify 

something*. ^ the above examples^ "torn" and "covered" modify 
?b66kj? i*e.^ the sentence means that the book was torn and the 
book was covered. Errant gerundives can create some interesting 
sentences: "Walking around Uie roomi there was a big chandelier." 

Verbals are the adult's way of saving words and packing more ideas 
into one main clause: 

la I saw the boy i He wae swimming in the park. 

1h I saw the toy swimming in the park. 
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bMT^M 1: Place a box around each of the gerundives in the fpllbwlng 
s^tenoes. Tlien, on separate paper, change as many of the gertandlves as 
possibie into subordinate clauses, 

1. Ladcing electric lights^ we went to bed early i^d rose while the dew was 
still on the grassi 

2. I will be a successful business woman working at Dominion Bank in 
Hichnoi^d, 

BsDsreiw 2: Bracket the subordinate clauses ih the following sentehoes. 
Then, on separate paper ^ change as many of the clauses as possible into 
gerunds or gerundives i 

1i Since i wili be working for a civ:LC oeoiter or concert hall such as the 
Capitol Crater^ as well as ii»naging_my brother's band on the side, my 
salary from both Jobs will be ii^out $40,000 a year^ with benefits. 

l^relN 3: Write a 50-100 word deTOription of the events at one of 
yesterday's meala^ If your descrtpti^ does not include at least five 
gerundives and four subordinate clauses, revise it so that it does. (Tou 
may end up with more than 100 words.) 

BUffieDf « 5: iPPOaflVK 

~ Ah appbsitive is a constiniction in which two words are cbhhected to 
each other only by their meaning: they both refer to the same things There 
is no preposition or conjunction Joining the two words i Some examples are: 

Shenandoah is located in Winchester, a oity in Virginia. 
1^ brother il6«rt came home last week. 

She asked him to fold the laundry, a task he found extremely boring « 

Most textbooks only discuss appositives Tormed with nouns, but any part of 
speech can be an appositive: 

To be honesty to tell t&e iruib aiviya and everyi^ere, is not easy. 

ippbsitives not only add detail to writing, they can alsb tighten up 
syntax, thereby adding to the maturity of your writingi in rwis^ a 
papw, 1) Boa if yoa oan i4d ai>positlTa8^to^ detiilai and 2) !«* for 
the verb *to be* and see if ybo oan use an i^poaitlve instead. 

ExarelM 1: Circle the appositives in the following: 

1i Left alone, and needled by that nagging sense of guilty she busies 
herself cleaning house and lets the «boffee-pbt_bbil over," an effective 
image to describe her angeri which i8__shbrt-lived, as night softens her 
memory of the harsh morning light and she falls prey to her lust again. 



Exerolaa 2s Write a fifty word descriptibn of a person's physical 
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appearance. If you did not uae three apposltlves In it^ revise it and add 
them. Underline each appbaltive. 



##############«#«#########################^ 

A OIBUCnLDIf Fra GHADBS 3-12 

itatroduotioii 



Since my students in Freshman Bigiish use the preceding handouts oyer 
a period of no more than fourtew vedcs, and we spend no nore than nine 
hours of class tine with them, they do not have tine to assifiilate the 
Mtertal (in Ptaget's sense of the tern). As the following reaeay^nh n^wnm^ir^ 
indicates, coliege students can assliiiilate the entire systra b.!* syntax if 
an entire semester is devoted to it^ but^ stud^ts sbbuid study grammar long 
before they reach college* The f^lbiring mggestions for a curriculum 
indicate how the material could be spread out across grades 3-12. 

Tliird diwle: Prepositional Phrases and Compounding 

i aa^e of a thlrd-rgrale al^B^^ vrltiQg: 

When we were at the library when 1 was checking but my book, one of my 
class mats told us that one of the chrysalises was oommlng <^en. Everone 
went over to see the mbharcb butterilfiy come out of the chrysalises that 
wei^ _ in the aquarium. Vbm it was all the way put it dumped up oh the 
screen^ and wijen it was out of the chrysalises it turned in to red, brown 
and orange, 
lev Item: Preposition 

— -- BMuHQg E&erolses 

Have students place parentheses around the prepositional phrases, 
inbludihg_ all the compound objects of the preposition^ in their bun 
vriiiog, and in paragraphs from their reading. 

1 IbdtJ^ BnrelMB 

j. Give students a list of prepositions and enbburage th^ to use them in 
lOl their writing. 

2* WU liLtl* bli^ wits two or ibre words. The first word aust be a 
prepoaitloo: {fou can rake these exercises by replacing the phrases in what 
the students jread and^ite with blanks. ) 

3. *ita a story. In it itsii the prepbaiildiia "at,"" •t/rer,« and "under.* 

Here is how my son^ age 7, handled this assigim-nt: 



^creature likes soda grapes pears and other fruts^He plays mobhball 
and force field He drinks metal. 

Add: at, wit^^ uhderp 1^, In 



m creature likes soda at lunch with pears . We took him outside but 
he_ came back in And be also dropped an egg by socks Be also plays 
under the table. 

Antiolpate Pi^ieiii: Ho,!* clauses 

•Mil 
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Pourth Gnde: Subjects and Verbs 

i Mvia of a h»rUi--griida at^idwt's w^tJil^ 

It ims a quiet drive to Dr* Svanson^a ofYice._ Karen knew all her 
dreams where down the_ tiftei Her dream of staring the "Nutcracker" or a 
gySinas star or a person in the biympics with hundreds of medalsi silver, 
g61d|_br«Q2e^ and biueribbons, 

■w Tww: Subject, Verb^ Adjective^ Adverb, CbB?>bimdlhg 

Have students place parentheses around prepo8itional_phra&es and then 
underline rab|eots once , verbs twice and draw arrows ftHsm adjectives and 
adverbs to the wbras_ they modify. (99.9$ of prepositional phrases should 
have_arrows_gbing from than.) Use selections frcan their reading and trom 
tfieir ofHD vritiiig. 

L inrltlng BniH^a^ 

1. Give stud^ts a short list of good verbs, adjectives, and/or adverbs to 
be used in a short paper, 

2. Pill in the blanks with subjects, verbs, adjectives, ard/or adverbs. 

3. Beolpe^ B^itera 

4. Stretolilxic ^nrolaes 

Anticipate Pr(4>le|0: verbals 
««««« ««««« 

Plft& Grade: Cbmpiemehts 

lev Itans: Predicate Noun, Predicate Adjective, Direct Objecti Indirect 
Object 



^arolMs: Same as for grades 3 and 4 ^ except that complements are 
included. 

Sixth Grades Subordinate Clauses 
Itaf Tta«: Subordinate clause 

KeroiaM: Same as in 3,*, and 5 i plus: Have students write a paper, then 
revise iti, makit^ as many clauses as possible into main clauses, then 
revise it again, making as many clauses as possible subordinate. 

■•B,: This is the time to concentrate on sentence punctuation. 

Seventb QnABz Subordinate Clause8~oontlnued. 

„ Variety might be added to seventh grade work by having s^^ 
more on style, i.e., having thm obuht wonJs/mMn clause in selw^^ from 
what they read and write ^ and havihg_ them discuss whether subordinate 
clauses should gb befbrep after, or in the middle of main clauses. 

Bi^ith (b^e: Verbals^Gerunds and Gerundives 



EKLC 
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Wm Yvw Verbal^ Qenmd, Gerundive^ infinitive 
^ceroiaes: See "Handout # above. 

■Intb Gnde: f^^rb^ls^^-Infinitives 

Wem T6ni; Infinitive 

^ With tfatB exception of a few inter jeoUdns^ infinitives ^a^^ function 
as nouns, adjectives, or adverba. Students who have done the previous steps 
in this process have no trouble with infinitives, since they are the only 
verbals left in a text. 

iiffii iiiii 
Tentb GnOmi Other Constructions 

Studente whoz have progressed through the previous steps vili be able 
to_ explain how 98$ of the_ wbi^s and 66h8tru6ti6ns_ in ixv sentence are 
related to the basic pattdrni _f*e following constructions will account for 
the rMalning 2f of synte^ 

Moam-I^mi mm Mdtatm The plane crashed two sUes from here^ 
^poatttw9B: See_ "Handout #5." 
Direct JbUrw: Bill^ where is Bob? 

CcBp3*Bttft COTiplcfflents after passive verbs: "Murry was 

_ considered foolish^ v 
■oua ttaidites: a noun plus the gerundive often ellipsed^ 

The construction usually functions as ah adverb * Note the 
difference between: 

a. ) The plane stood uprlghtj its tail pointed back at the sky. 

b. ) Tfte plane stood upright, its tail pointedback at the sky. 
Teachers have been tobwn to oai*^^(^ a conna splice, which it 
is n6ti_ In fact, many stylists consider the noun absolute a mark 

of elegance. 

Delayed Sobjeots: "It is true that almost everyone loves ice cream." 

The logical subject, in this case^ the_ subordinate clause, is 

delayed, and the pronoun "it" takes Its place. 
BiterjMtioiiB: "it was, to be Mre pi^^M, the best day of his life." 

•Hit ««««« 

KLeventfa and TMfth Grades: Stylistles and Lihguistlbs 

Having mastered all the syntactical teras that they need to know, 
students could concentrate on stylistles and/or linguistics. As In 
preoeding grades^ teabbers could ditto students* paragraphs or entire 
papers for the class to discuss. 
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i SuKary of 

a BesaaroK Itvjeot <m a IMbbd fbr Ilq»roviiig istudents* Vrltlng 

bj teaotaiag Gnmar 



Introduotlon 

Professibhal journals are ftiii of statements suoh as "all research has 
shown that there is no connection between knowledge of graomir and students* 
ability to write. n This study indieatea that tlieSi is a. oonneotioo when the 
MUiod used to teach gi^uamar is geared to ImproTing writing skills. 

The current bias against teaching "gra^ar" is based on statistical 
research that lacks a solid theoretical base. Conneotionist^ rather than 
cognitive* its primary yardstldc for measuring maturity is the nuaier and 
l^th of main and subordinate clauses. The belief that "more" and ?lbnger» 
are the best- measure of "better" contradicts * ambng other things, most 
measures of readability. Clause length should be only one of several measures 
of syntactic maturity. 

No one, moreover * has yet fcillowed Kellogg Hunt»s suggestion that 
syntactic strubtures may develop in a definite sequence. V He suggests* fbr 
example* that gerundives are nlate blooming" constructibnsi. If Hunt is 
bbrrebt-^and both this study and Piaget»s thecries sugsEest that he is, then 
clause length might be appropriate as a primary measure only fbr specific ase 
levels. 

Design of the Experiment 

This study bf the effect of a ie^od of grammar instrubtibh bh students* 
writing involved ttoee groups of college students* The ebntrbl group (CL) 
consisted of students in a J^eech bburse* ilthbugh these students wote 
between four and six speeches during the_ semester, they received nb 
instruction in grammar br writing iSne experimental group (WH) consisted bf 
students taking a regular Freshman- English course. During the semester they 
received fbiir_^ twb^page handouts about grammar and apprbximately 5 nburs of 
ihr-elasBinstruotion on grammar. They wrote seven papers during the semester, 
^e -second experimental group (GR) was a class- on "Mbdera Sramar," 
Approximately 80$ of their class time was devoted tb analyzing sentencesj 20% 
to discussions of -the relatlbhships of grammar to style, logic, and teaching. 
Tl»as st^aiits did iio ifrltli« f tte oomwe. 

Students »_revi8ibns of the "Aluminum" passage favbred by Hunt were used 
for the pre^ and postp^tests. Significance levels are based bh t-tests bf the 
difference scores between pre- and post- tests* Results are repbrted only for 
those students whose pre- and pbst-test revislons passed a screening based on 
Piaget»s method fbr measuring amount bf content conveyed. (14 students in CL; 
23 in WR} 12 in GR*5 Bumerous- items were tested ^ including such things as 
average words per appbsltive, but this summary includes bnly bategbrlis in 
wUbh at least one of the experimental groups showed a result sl^if leant at 
«05^ or better. Kone of the results of the bbhtrbl group were statistically 
significant. 

To test the validity bf the ^Aluminum" passage, a correlation study was 
made between the students* free witing and the pre-test "Alumlnxim" revisloni 
The Cbrrelatibh in wbrds^main clause is significant at *01} in J bf 
subbrdlhate clauses Md>edded at level 1, at .05| at level 2* at i05; in 
verbals/main clause at .05; and in $ of words in prepositional phrases, at 
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. 05. These bbrrelat ions ^a^^ interesting sic ce the writing comparGd 

was In two different iaodes~a teohnioal process » and a narrative story. 



Sunoary of Hypotheses to be Tested and Results 
The primal^ hypotheses to be tested were: 

1. t&e e^e^mtii ^^ps would show a sisnifldant debreaae in the 
nufld)er of words required to reiwrite the passage. 

Results: Ttot;al Vords Osed 





Pre 


Post 


Avg Dif 


% Change 


DF 


t-yalue 


Sgn at 




1U.21 


lift. 93 


0.71 


0,6% 


13 


0.14 


NS 


WR 


111.70 


108.78 


-2.91 


-2.6? 


22 


-1*37 


NS 


GR 


108.67 


93.25 


-15.42 


-14.2* 


11 


-3i90 


.01 



t: Cbhbisibn may be the j#riter^8_ chief virture: the students who studied 
granmar and did ho writing showed a marked ability to present the same cbhteht 
in fewer words. 

^ 2. Tta ezpwipmtai gi^pa vra^ ^ibw a debnam^ the totai^^x^^ 
finite Torbs UMd to rerlae tbe paraase. The decrease would iadioate that the 
content is being expressed in more mature constructions such as VvWbals. 

Results: Totfit Finite terba Vaed 





Pre 


Post 


Avg Dlf 


f Change 


DF 


t-value 


Sgn at 


CL 


16.57 


16.50 


-0i07 


-0.4$ 


13 


-0.07 


HS 


WR 


16.78 


15*43 


-1*35 


-S.Ojl 


22 


-2.43 


.05 


GR 


14.83 


12*50 


-2.33 


-15.7J 


11 


-2.10 


NS 



students in the writing class aohleved a statiatibally signifioamt 
decrease. Note also that the GR group^ with a 15*7$ decrease ^ came very close 
to being significant at .05* (The critical value is -2.20.) 

- -3* Tfii ea^eriM^al sr^s woaid use fever nln olaiiNs to refine »m 
paM.g.. ^s is a eorroiary of 2 and also indicates that the students ^jr-e hot 
slBply using compound finite verbs. Fewer oaih clauses indicate that students 
are organizing the total material into fewer "bundles i» Just as a chess master 
doesn't see thirty-two pieces on the board, but rather two or three patterns. 

Results: fotii Main (Siiiiaas Used 

% Change 

- 5*2* 
-11.21 
-29.4? 

Both experiientai groups aohleved significant decreases. Note that 
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Pre 


Post 


Avg Dlf 


CL 


9.64 


9.14 


-0.50 


WR 


10.09 


8.96 


-1*13 


OR 


8.50 


6iOO 


-2i50 



DF 


t-value 


Sgn at 


13 


-6.82 


NS 


22 


-2.10 


.05 


11 


-4.72 


.01 



11 I < ^ 



the granmar group_ used fewer main oiauses in the pre-test than either of the 
tWo other groups did in the post- test, yet it still managed a larger average 
decrease. 

ha T&e liperlMiit^ graaps voidd inoreases in the tradltiotiai 

measures of syhtaetie maturity: words per main clause and subordinate clauses 
per malh clause. 



Results: Words per Main Clanse 





Pre 


Post 


Avg Dif 


% Change 


DF 


t-value 


Sgn at 


a 


12*39 


13i09 


0.7O 


5.7$ 


13 


1.20 


NS 




11*6? 


13*03 


1.36 


11*7? 


22 


2.13 


*05 


GR 


13.56 


16.16 


2.59 


19.1J 


11 


3*64 


*01 






Results: 


Subordinate dioBes 


per 


Ifaln eisnae 






Pre 


Post 


Avg Dif 


% Change 


DF 


t-value 


Sgn at 


eb 


.53 


*59 


0.06 


10.7i 


13 


1*09 
0*90 


HS 


WR 


*5i» 


.60 


0.06 


11.71 


22 


MS 


6R 


.59 


.86 


0.27 


n6»M 


11 


2.30 


*05 



U Although these ihbreases are not as dramatic as those reported by 
Hellbn and by OiHare^ the siAJects in this study were ooOLli^ students^ fiahy 
of them upper^classmM^ Mellon and p*Hare worked with Mfantlr gi^e st^ 
labse comparable words-persmain-ciause scores were: Helton's Pre-test: 
Experimentals9.|8, Controls 9*94| Ifellbh's Post-test: Eiperimen^ 1 1 .25, 
Control 10.20. 0»Hare»8 PrerTestt ISperimented 9563, Control 9.69; b»Hare»8 
Post-test: Bcperlmental 15.75^- Control 9.96. ^ The students in this 
e^efiment^ the j*f6x^^_ were not only doing a different kind of writing 
{retisihg -the description of a process, as opposed to fi^e witii^ 
sto^), they were also significantly more advanced before the experiment 
began, imong other things , this experiment should be repeated with seventh 
grade students. 

: Rumwbus other cheeked for significant change, but 

the relative infrequency of many of them (noun absolutes) makes significant 
statistical analysis difficult. Significant results were found in the 
following: 



Results: Tei^als Pw ifaln Glmise 





Pre 


Post 


Avg Dif 


a. 


.60 


.60 


.00 




.46 


.62 


.16 


GR 


.80 


.9^ 


*15 



DF 


t-value 


^ at 


13 


0*03 


NS 


22 


2.40 


.05 


11 


1.37 


NS 



0.6| 
33*7* 
18*4$ 

at: Verbils inblude gerunds, gerundives, and infinitives. In addition to 
flu^estlng the results of instruction, these scores also confirm Hunt's 
hypothesis that some oonstxniotions develc^ later than others. 
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Resuits: GertrndlVea per Iftin Clause 





Pre 


Post 


Avg Dlf 


% Change 


DP 




a 


.39 


.46 


,62 


3.9^ 


13 




WR 


.31 




.07 


23.11 


22 




GR 


*52 


i64 


.12 


23. 3* 


11 





0.17 NS 
1.28 US 
2.37 .05 

Considered Individually J gerundives were the only verbal to show 

statistically significant increases, but this is, I believe, the first study 
to show such increases. 



Pinal- Conmenti Although the study suggests both the effectiveness of the 
method and the accuracy of HUht»8 hypotheses, several bbrrelary studies have 
yet to be completed: 

1. A study will be made of the tricky problem of "errors." 

2i Various analyses by age, sex^ SAT scores^ etc. have yet to be dbnes 

This sumary has presented the results of the experiment and imp^^ the 
theory of syntactic development behind it* A more complete explanation of the 
method of instrubtlOh and of the theory of syntactic development is belh« 
prepared. 

I am also planning a study of the constructions used by students in 
grades 3-12* 

Notes; 

1. See: kelloffi W. Hunt^ "Early Blooming and Late Blooinihg ^tactic 
Structures. " EYa|B§ttPg aaUBg . ed. Charles R. Cooper and Lee Odell* HCTE, 

Sfgfgft^ ^ g» i StrugtWgg McaiSfi ^ mm tSISia. champaign, 

iii*S NCXiSy i9o5* 

U^^^ ^* Mellon. yrawf^riBfttighfti Ssa£fiBfifi=£2fflfeifliB8. Urbana, 111.: NCTE. 
1969, 52. * 

3. Prank G'Sare. Sfintaagfi Combining; Sa&reylBp^tuaeD^ HCiMoS without Formai 
" Instruct ton. Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 1971, 54* 
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